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Robert Burns Wilson 

ROBERT BURNS WILSON 

To the Editor: Many of my friends and myself were 
interested in the editorial in your southern number en- 
titled Poetry South. The treatment of southern literature 
seemed to center chiefly about the southeastern states, 
but as passing mention was made of certain, Kentuckians, 
we wish to call your attention to the omission of the name 
of the poet-painter, Robert Burns Wilson. 

To any Kentuckian, it is almost anathema that our 
greatly beloved and distinguished poet should be missed 
from any discussion of southern letters; and I venture 
to say that in the coming revival of interest in southern 
literature, his name will be prominent. The contem- 
porary and friend of Madison Cawein, James Lane Allen, 
Henry Watterson, James Whitcomb Reilly, Richard 
Watson Gilder and a host of other American men of 
letters, there is hardly an event in the literary history of 
his time with which he was not connected. Few Americans 
who went through the Spanish-American War can forget 
his Remember the Maine, and To a Kentucky Cardinal the 
children of the South learn in their readers. In 1909 he 
received the Memorial Medal for his commemorative poem 
at the Poe Centenary held at the University of Virginia 
(his home state — he migrated to Kentucky); and his 
tribute to Robert E. Lee is immortal. In the cemetery 
at Frankfort his monument stands side by side with 
Daniel Boone's, overlooking the Elkhorne River, and his 
bust is in the State House. 
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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

Wilson's name was familiar in the magazines and he 
left three books of verse: Life and Love, The Shadows 
of the Trees and The Chant of a Woodland Spirit. Another 
book is to be published shortly. His daughter has once 
contributed to your magazine, I believe; her name is 
Anne Elizabeth Wilson. A Kentuckian 

NOTES 

Certain problems of editorial policy may perhaps be confided to our 
contributors and readers. Of late we have been informed of cases of 
disappointment and irritation due to our holding accepted poems too 
long before publication. 

This impatience is hardly to be wondered at, but these poets might 
be still more disappointed if we should refuse their poems merely because 
w». have no immediate room for them. The greatest editorial difficulty 
we encounter is the temptation to accept more poems than we are able 
to publish promptly. It seems an injustice to send back a good poem, 
but delay is the only possible alternative. We cannot enlarge the 
magazine, as each copy printed, being partly paid for by endowment, 
already costs more than its retail price; moreover, a monthly sheaf of 
verse should be discreetly small. 

Apparently there is but one thing to do — we must be less hospitable. 
The editors will be compelled hereafter to draw a more stringent line 
in the acceptance of poems. We have too much advance material on 
hand, but the conquest of soft moods may enable us to begin our next 
volume in October with a cleaner slate. Hereafter we must try to keep 
the edge of resolution sharp, even at the risk of errors' of exclusion. 

We deeply regret to announce the recent death, in Portland, Oregon, 
of Joseph Andrew Galahad, whose poem, A Mood, appears in this 
number. 

For years this poet has fought gallantly his deadly enemy — tubercu- 
losis. In his last letter to the editor, written February 17th, he said: 

"I'm much better, and the old dragon has run away for a whole year, 
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